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Altogether "Polynesian Wanderings" marks a great advance in 
the method of treatment of the interesting questions with which it 
deals, and the thanks of all Polynesian scholars are due to the author 
for the new light he throws on many obscure points, and for the 
laborious work he has brought to so successful a termination. 



REGIONAL PECULIARITIES IN PLACE 

NAMES 



R. H. WHITBECK 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

When taken together, the place names of a region often give an 
insight into its history or religion, or into the economic and social 
status of the early inhabitants. The various types of place names 
may be broadly grouped in two classes: 

(i) Names which have been deliberately and thoughtfully con- 
ferred. 

(2) Names which have merely attached themselves to places, and 
are whimsical, freakish, or accidental. 

It is probable that behind every place name there lies some rea- 
son, even in the case of the most freakish. Place names which have 
been conferred with deliberation are usually 

(1) Descriptive, e. g., names ending in ford, falls, springs, vale, 
etc. 

(2) Commemorative, 

of a person, e. g., Delaware, Hudson, New York, Baltimore, or 
of an event. ■ Immediately after such events as the sieges of 

Lucknow or Sebastopol, or the victories of Sedan, Manila, 

or Santiago, these names leap upon the map in various parts 

of, the world, or 
of an older place. Thousands of places in the West are named 

from places in the east and they in turn from places in 

England. 

The place names bestowed upon a region at any particular period 
are generally full of historical significance. 

( 1 ) They usually tell the nationality of their authors. There are 
layers or patches of Celtic, Roman, Danish, Saxon, or Norman 
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names in England. In the United States, the Dutch left a trail of 
names in eastern New York, the French in Louisiana, the Spanish 
in Florida and California. 

(2) They not infrequently tell the religion of their authors. 
Wherever the explorers and settlers were Catholics, place names 
abound in Saints, Sans, Santas; and such names as Los Angeles, 
Conception, and Trinidad, are frequent. The Puritan and Quaker 
communities and other religious settlements frequently have Bible 
names. There are about twenty places named Bethany and thirty 
named Bethel in the United States. 

(3) Place names reflect the stage of culture of the people who be- 
stow them. Primitive peoples use descriptive words. Indian names 
nearly always consist of a descriptive phrase, as Connecticut, the 
long river; Missouri, muddy water; Minnesota, cloudy water. 
Names given by hunters, miners, and mountaineers reflect the un- 
schooled character of the people and their limited fund of names 
upon which to draw. On the other hand, people familiar with his- 
tory and literature are likely to draw upon. these sources for place 
names. 

(4) The rise of a popular hero is recorded in a liberal sprinkling 
of places named for him and coming upon the map in the climax of 
his fame. Thirteen Deweys were added to the postoffices of the 
United States in 1898- following the battle of Manila ; fifteen Schleys, 
after the battle of Santiago, and sixteen Roosevelts after the cam- 
paign in Cuba. 

Other well-defined principles which obtain in the bestowal of 
place names might be cited, but the foregoing are sufficient for illus- 
tration. For the purposes of this paper, five regions have been 
selected. In each there is a rather striking group of names, which 
are not prominent elsewhere and which, with one exception, have a 
distinct historical relationship. These regions are situated in (1) 
New England; (2) New York; (3) New Jersey; (4) Virginia; 
(5) Kentucky and Tennessee. 

New England Names 

No one can study the names which New Englanders bestowed 
upon their villages and towns without being impressed by two facts : 

1. The very strong influence of Old England upon New England. 

2. The evidence of both culture and character in the names. 
New England town names are neither original nor picturesque, 

but they possess quality. They abound in the names which adorn 
the best history and the imperishable literature of Old England. The 
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people who made New England knew something of the history, the 
traditions and the literature of the mother country, and when they 
wove the mesh of place names which they spread over their new 
country, they unconsciously wove into the fabric the honored names 
which to them were familiar. 

Not all New England geographical names have this character. 
The rivers and lakes abound in Indian words and the local names 
applied to prominent hills or peaks are mediocre. The real char- 
acter of the early New Englander shows out only in the names of 
places. 

In the following list taken from the Farmington Quadrangle 
(Connecticut), including the region about Hartford, the two char- 
acteristics of New England town names are seen, namely, their 
English ancestry and their substantial quality : 

Granby Bristol Windsor Glastonbury 

Suffield Hartford Manchester Southington 

Enfield Sirasbury Middleton Hartland. 

Barkhamstead Farmington Cheshire 

The truly characteristic place name in England is constructed on 
the same plan as a person's name. The ending is a family or group 
name, as -field, -ford, -ham, -bury, -ton, or -Chester, while the first 
part of the word, like the given name of a person, is the specific or 
distinguishing name. There are large families of -fields, -fords, 
-burys, -hams, etc., just as there are Browns, Smiths, and Thomases. 
This same tendency to construct a place name of two parts by add- 
ing a conventional suffix such as -ford, -town, -ville, -burg, or -ton 
to a distinguishing prefix as in Fitch-burg, Brock-ton, or Spring- 
field, is the common practice in the New England and Eastern 
States, but constantly diminishes toward the West. This is one of 
the ways in which place names show the decline of English influence 
as we go westward and the rise in the middle West of distinctively 
American notions and traits. 

To illustrate : the ending, -ford, is a favorite one in England. In 
Connecticut, one place in every twenty-three ends in -ford and sev- 
enty-four per cent, of the place names are of the compound type, 
ending in -ville, -bury, -town, -field, etc. In Nebraska, on the other 
hand, only one place in 200 ends in -ford and only twenty per cent, 
of the names are of the compound type referred to. 

While the names which the New Englander gave to his towns 
and villages are a credit to him, the names which have attached 
themselves to the conspicuous hills and peaks are of an entirely dif- 
ferent character. Here are some selected from the section before 
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alluded to, the region about Hartford, Conn. : Bushy Hills, Barndoor 
Hills, Rattlesnake Hill, Burnt Hill, Whortleberry Hill, Bear Hill, 
Cherry Hill, Ragged Mountain, and Cathole Mountain. Yet the 
New Englander has done exactly what people seem to have done the 
country over when naming local hills and peaks. They allowed a 
crude, semi-descriptive term to attach itself and become the fixed 
name. And the practice seems to be founded in human psychology, 
for it is widespread. 

Influence of the Township System 

Aside from the English influence evident in New England place 
names, and the general strength and quality of those names, there 
is another interesting trait. It is the influence of the township sys- 
tem. The New England township was no mere surveyor's unit, as 
it has been in parts of the West. It was a genuine territorial and 
governmental area. Nowhere else did the town-meeting have such 
a significant development and nowhere else has the township unit of 
self-government been so important in the community life. This im- 
portance of the township comes out strikingly in place names. Leb- 
anon township in Maine, for example, contains the following villages : 
East Lebanon, North Lebanon, Center Lebanon, West Lebanon, and 
South Lebanon. Cornwall township in Connecticut contains Corn- 
wall Hollow, West Cornwall, Cornwall Center, East Cornwall, and 
Cornwall Bridge. 

This is quite the common thing in the older parts of New Eng- 
land. Maine's 1,200 postoffices include nearly 400 in which East r 
West, North and South are prefixed to a base name which is usually 
the name of the township in which they are found. About twenty- 
five per cent, of the towrt names of Massachusetts are of the same 
character. While New England names possess character, frivolous 
or freakish town names being exceedingly rare, yet they seem to be- 
token a people notably lacking in imagination. Five Lebanons in 
one township, and five Cornwalls in another, hardly suggests inven- 
tiveness. Here is another illustration: In southern Maine is a hill 
locally known as Blue Hill. The township is named Blue Hill. In 
the neighborhood are Blue Hill (village), Blue Hill Mineral Spring, 
North Blue Hill, South Blue Hill, East Blue Hill, Blue Hill Falls, 
Blue Hill Harbor, and Blue Hill Neck. All of these appear upon 
the map. Whether there are still other Blue Hills, not deemed 
worthy of a place upon the map, I can not say. Another locality is 
not content with a village of Yarmouth, and one of North Yarmouth, 
but adds an East North Yarmouth. 
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As you move westward along the path followed by emigrant 
settlers from New England, the township unit of local government 
continues, but its importance diminishes and its decline is marked by 
a decline in the frequency of the type of names which grew out of 
the township system. In New York, about eleven per cent, of the 
town names have the prefix East, West, South, or North ; in Ohio, 
four per cent. ; in Michigan, about three per cent. ; in Wisconsin, 
two per cent. ; while in the States further west, such names scarcely 
appear at all. However, the dull monotony of East, West, North, 
South and Middle is preferable to the insipid and characterless place 
names that appear in profusion in parts of some of our newer States, 
such for example as Abo, Alice, Amy, Anabel, Annie, Arnica, Attie, 
Aud and Ava, or Daisy, Damsel, Date, Dit, Dora, Dottie, Drum, 
and Duck. 

Classical Names of Central New York 

The State of New York has a sprinkling of names, largely in the 
middle counties, that attract attention. In this case, no historical 
significance attaches to the group. They are merely names wan- 
tonly imposed upon the map, it is said, by a hollow-eyed classicist in 
the land office at Albany in the early days. Here are some of them : 



Aristotle 


Euclid 


Ovid 


Scipio 


Attica 


Fabius 


Palmyra 


Sempronius 


Aurelius 


Hannibal 


Penelope 


Solon 


Carthage 


Hector 


Plato 


Syracuse 


Cato 


Ithaca 


Plutarch 


Troy 


Cicero 


Junius 


Rome 


Utica 


Cincinnatus 


Macedon 


Romulus 


Virgil. 



New Jersey's Cool and Balmy Names 

New Jersey has won some small notoriety as a home for trusts. 
A study of New Jersey place names should convince even the skeptic 
that the State is just as anxious to offer attractive homes to com- 
muters, summer boarders and residents generally, as it is to offer a 
home for corporations. This enterprising little State lies near the 
two great cities, New York and Philadelphia. Many of the denizens 
of these cities, particularly of the former, live within brick walls; 
their outlook is upon brick walls ; they work within brick walls and 
go to their work between brick walls. Sometimes they see the green 
hills of Jersey across the Hudson, and imagination pictures a cosv 
little home, with green grass, a tree and a breath of cool air in sum- 
mer. Here is a suggestion for the real estate promoter, or perchance 
for the summer hotel and boarding-house keeper. The promoter is 
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a psychologist. He knows that a place named East North Yarmouth 
or Barndoor Hill will never attract the city dweller from his brick 
walls. But there are names which will. They are the names which 
suggest trees, dells, and coolness in summer. Every euphonious 
town name in Jersey was not born in the mind of a real estate pro- 
moter or seeker after summer boarders, yet the prominence of a 
certain class of names in this state is suggestive. Here are a few of 
them: 



Allendale 

Annandale 

Avondale 

Bloomingdale 

Brookdale 

Ellisdale 

Farmingdale 



Hillsdale 

Huffdale 

Oak Dale 

Pleasantdale 

Riverdale 

Rosedale 



Cliffwood 

Englewood 

Glen wood 

Lakewood 

Ledgewood 

Maplewood 

Wildwood 



Highwood 

Richwood 

Ridgewood 

Ringwood 

Norwood 

Westwood. 



Then there are -groves, -hursts, -vales, -parks, -heights, etc., in con- 
siderable numbers. There are Pleasant Grove, Pleasantdale, Pleas- 
ant Mills, Pleasant Run, Pleasantville and Point Pleasant. 

Such names spring up in profusion only in regions where city 
influence is strong. The ordinary settler, or countryman, does not 
think of such names. He is much more likely to accept Johnsons- 
burg, Smith's Corners or East Gainesville. The -woods, -groves, 
and -dales appeal to urbanites, and the frequency of such names in 
New Jersey is one of the responses to the urban influences in the 
state. 

Pennsylvania's -burgs 

The large German element among the settlers of Pennsylvania is 
reflected in 150 -burgs or -bergs, usually attached to the name of 
some man, as Harrisburg, Hublersburg, or Steinsburg. This type of 
name becomes much less common toward the West. There are only 
about a dozen -burgs in Nebraska, for example. In the newer States, 
a place is likely to be called Warren, or Harris, rather than Warrens- 
burg or Harrisville. The older States have naturally been more in- 
fluenced by the European practice, particularly the English, while the 
West, in place names as in other things, is more typically American. 



Influence of the Plantation System in Virginia 

It has been pointed out that the development of the township with 
its villages, in New England, is reflected in the great number of place 
names containing East-, West-, North-, and South-. New England 
has long been an industrial section. This leads to the collecting of 
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people into villages and cities. Virginia, on the other hand, has ever 
been an agricultural State. Farming produces a scattered population 
and does not promote the growth of towns. Virginia has no town- 
ships and few places with East-, West-, etc., prefixed. A farming 
population must, however, have post-offices. The post-office is likely 
to be placed at a convenient point, to which people of the surrounding 
farms are naturally drawn. Such a place might be a shipping point 
on the river, and a considerable number of post-office names contains 
the word "wharf," as Hicks Wharf, or Evans Wharf. 

About forty post-offices in Virginia end in "Store," as Brown's 
Store. Fifty end in "Spring," or "Springs," as Cedar Springs, Hot 
Springs. About ioo places contain the word. "Mill" or "Mills" as 
Gaines Mill or Etna Mills. This same trait comes out also in many 
such names as Fairfax Station, Fords Depot, Gaines Cross Roads, 
Goodwin's Ferry, Goshen Bridge, and Graham's Forge. Nowhere 
else in the United States is this tendency to name places -Store, -Mill, 
-Wharf, -Depot, etc., so common as in Virginia. With the excep- 
tion of the "Springs," these names are undoubtedly an outgrowth of 
the distinctively rural development of the State, necessitating cen- 
tral points to which the people might go to mill, to purchase sup- 
plies, to ship produce, etc., and hence giving rise to place names such 
as those mentioned. 

Place Names in the Mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee 

No one can study the place names of the United States without 
noting how well they reflect the general character of the early set- 
tlers. The degree of education of the settlers as a group comes out 
in the names which they adopt. People of limited education have 
restricted vocabularies and limited knowledge upon which to draw 
for names of places. Knowing little of history, geography and lit- 
erature, they draw upon such resources as they have, and the lean- 
ness of their knowledge records itself in the general leanness of the 
place names which they impose. 

As is well known, the poor lands, especially in the mountainous 
parts of Kentucky and Tennessee are and have been occupied by a 
backward type of men, the southern mountaineers. The educational 
poverty of the people is seen in the general character of the place 
names. Nowhere else does this particular type of names appear in 
such numbers. I refer to the hundreds of personal names, ordinarily 
used only as the Christian names of people, but in these States used 
for place names. The government postoffice map of a single county 
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(Lawrence County) in eastern Kentucky contains, among others, 



following eighteen names : 






Adeline 


Jean 


Madge 


Ulysses 


Clifford 


Louisa 


Mazie 


Vessie 


Charley 


Lund a 


Osie 


Wilbur 


Ellen 


Marvin 


Patrick 


Zelda. 


Goldie 


Mattie 







The following appear among the A's in the list of postomces in 
Kentucky (1895) : 

Abigail Alex Ammie Antemus 

Abner Alger Anglin Arthur 

Absher Alonzo Anna Augusta 

Adair Amos Annita Avena. 
Adolphus Ansel 

Tennessee furnishes scores of such names as these : 



A. B. C. 


Andy 


Charity 


Ai 


Bessie 


Choice 


Ark 


Bob 


Comfort 


Aunt 


Burt 


Compensation 


Bee 


Callie 


Concord 


Bud 


Daisy 


Economy 


Did 


Effie 


Grief 


Fly 


Eli 


Harmony 


Fry 


Ina 


Help 


Ged 


Jessie 


Law 


Gum 


Kate 


Life 


Hix 


Kittie 


Necessity 


Ho 


Lida 


Profit 


Ipe 


Lois 


Reliance 


Ken 


Lucy 


Rest 


Key 


Mabel 


Right 


Let 


Mae 


Solitude 


Loo 


Maggie 


Surprise 


Tut 


Nancy 


Unity 


U Bet 


Nellie 


Vigor 


Y. Z. 


Tom 


Virtue. 



Yet, upon examining where such names are common, an interest- 
ing principle appears. Professor Shaler has shown the influence of 
geology upon political conditions in Kentucky during the Civil War. 
He points out that in the fertile lands of the limestone area of Ken- 
tucky — the Blue Grass Region — the people sympathized with the 
South; while the mountain people were loyal to the Union. The 
Blue Grass farmers were well-to-do and generally able to hold 
slaves. The farmers on the poorer lands could not afford slaves, 
and naturally leaned toward the North in the war. The same in- 
fluence is very clearly seen in the place names of the State. In the 
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Blue Grass counties, the people possessed more wealth and more 
culture. Their broader knowledge led to the selection of more 
appropriate and dignified place names than were adopted by the 
poorer and less-educated people who occupied the mountainous parts 
of the State. There are some thirty counties in the limestone, or 
Blue Grass, area of Kentucky, yet in these thirty counties there are 
only about fifteen places that have received personal or Christian 
names such as Mary, Jennie, Ned, etc., while the twenty mountain 
countries lying immediately to the east have some eighty-five places 
so named. Magoffin County, for example, has Cyrus, Edna, Hor- 
tense, Matthew, Netty, Nehemiah, Ody, Trixie, Pearlie, and Waldo. 
Morgan County has Nanny, Bonny, Henry, Alice, Mima, Jeptha. 

The influence of geology upon the topography, soil, and agricul- 
ture of a region is well recognized. These in turn have their in- 
fluence upon economic and social conditions and the place names of 
the region will reflect the social and economic conditions of the peo- 
ple who bestowed the names. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, it is evident that the grouping of a peculiar type 
of place names in a region is a record unconsciously written by the 
people who occupied the region and bestowed the names. Not only 
do the names reveal the nationality of early settlers, as seen in the 
Dutch names of the Hudson Valley, or the religious affiliations as 
seen in the frequency of places named for the saints wherever Catho- 
. lie explorers and missionaries went, but they reflect political and 
industrial conditions as seen in the very high per cent, of place names 
including East-, West-, North-, South-, etc., in New England, where 
the township idea prevailed, and village and town life so largely sup- 
planted rural life. The hundreds of little places named Store, 
Wharf, Mill, Depot, etc, in Virginia reflect the development of that 
State as an agricultural region. The -dales, -woods, -groves, -hursts, 
-heights, etc., so frequent in New Jersey, reflect the surburban de- 
velopment in that State. And the notable adoption of personal 
Christian names and other inappropriate names for places in the 
mountainous parts of Kentucky and Tennessee, with the infrequency 
of such names in the better parts of these States, reflect the differ- 
ence in the economic and educational conditions of the early in- 
habitants of the region. 

Thus do the peculiarities of the people of different regions record 
themselves, not only in customs, laws, and institutions, but also in 
the names of places. 



